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OVERTURNING OURSELVES: 
FROM MYSTIFICATION 
TO MEANINGFUL STRUGGLE 


EAD INTO REVOLUTION what you 
will, it is essentially a question of 
enduring and expanding, of transforming dis- 
content into organized and effective action, 
defying and defeating the enemy and building 
alternative solidarities that assure the defense 
of our interests and the development of our 
potential. And regardless of what was thought 
or hoped, prayed for or promised, revolution 
and liberation will not be handed to us by 
history; nor can it be sloganized, talked or 
televised into existence. Neither can we, dis- 
oriented by frustration or imagined defeat 
allow ourselves the luxury and lethargy of 
withdrawal. Our commitment must be con- 
tinuous; our moral fiber and internal strength 
great enough to sustain us in our struggle 
to turn sound and fury into substance and 
fulfillment. This is an age of quick transition 
and profound transformation, a time like no 
other in terms of the depth and dimension 
of peoples aspirations and demands. It is a 
time of turmoil, tumult and overturning. 
“Countries want independence, nations want 
liberation, and the people want revolution.” 
But it is not enough to want these things, 
one must will them and work to make them 
into a reality. 

The Year of the August Revolt, 1965, 
marked a turning point in our struggle. It 
altered the fundamental character of the 
Movement and suggested and alternative way 
of dealing with oppression and its attendant 
problems. But it and the period after it was 
more defensive than developmental, acquired 
the aspect of protest rather than programma- 
tic change and finally became bogged down 
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in subjective formulations and empty acts 
rather than becoming a catalyst for a broader 
and more definitive struggle. Out of this 
period came the Black Power Movement 
initiated by SNCC, the mass party projection 
of the Panthers and the resurgence and 
beginning consolidation of cultural national- 
ism formulated and projected by US. What 
was attempted during this period was a series 
of earnest — though at times ill-advised — 
methods to alter fundamentally the power 
relations between blacks and whites, giving 
blacks the institutional strength they deter- 
mined was necessary to realize and extend 
their aspirations. But the period of extensive 
possibilities passed leaving less than it could 
have if the energy expended in pronounce- 
ments had been invested in programs of 
change, and slogans and symbols had given 
way to substantive analysis and concrete 
acquisitions. It is no doubt difficult for some 
— even many — of us to accept this fact, 
but it’s true, and if we cannot admit it we 
cannot alter it. And if it goes unaltered so 
will our incorrect approaches and the terribly 
inhuman condition in which we find our- 
selves. 


Ler US LOOK at ourselves seven years 
after. We are weak in crucial areas, scattered, 
coopted and corrupted, disillusioned, in exile 
and in captivity, conscious of our needs with- 
out the means to staisfy them, meditating and 
expanding on what might have been. But this 
is check, not checkmate and if we will it, we 
still can win! Its is said that one has to play 
the hand dealt by history, but this is only 
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half true. For we only have to play the hand 
history has dealt until we can reestablish the 
rules and deal from a deck of our own choice. 
It is naive politically and intellectually to 
imagine us without contradictions, without 
setbacks and periodic impasses. Every people 
has contradictions and weaknesses as well as 
strengths, revolutionary as well as reactionary 
elements and we are not in this aspect differ- 
ent. What is essential here is to distinguish 
the subjective from the objective conditions 
and possibilities of our struggle and to move 
within that awareness. Each struggle or suc- 
cessful revolution offers lessons to the others 
of the same period or afterwards, but neither 
one is the final word in change. Each raises 
questions as it solves them and leaves more 
questions for other generations and peoples 
to struggle with and solve. So it is with our 
struggle; it is instructive as well as augmenta- 
tive, teaching us new ways to win, extending 
our perspectives and thus raising the level 
of our aspirations and the method of realizing 
them. But in order to grasp the lessons 
learned, consolidate and keep our gains, we 
must engage in constant reassessment both 
of the internal and external conditions of our 
struggle. We cannot afford to allow our oppos- 
ition to interpret our history, pass political 
judgment on the effectiveness of our acts or 
contentions and disguise his racism and rep- 
ression as proof of the futility of creative 
struggle. 

Every movement in the struggle of a people 
for the right to determine its destiny and 
realize its aspirations has its meaning, each 
act its importance and every experience some 
value. It is a question of who is interpreting 
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it and for what reason. And regardless of what 
is written or said or felt in silence, the period 
of struggle between 1965 and now had and 
has its meaning and message and it is up to 
us to assess and absorb it so we can transcend 
it and promote transformation on a higher 
level. What is demanded now isa strong read- 
justment vitality, a flexibility that will allow 
us to view every experience we encounter 
as a lesson not a let down. Only then can 
we claim to have the profound grasp and com- 
mitment this struggle demands. 


WE CANNOT DENY that we indulged in 
an overabundance of subjective formulations 
that often obscured or erased from view objec- 
tive conditions that had to be confronted and 
overcome in the pursuit of our goals. We sub- 
mitted to symbols and slogans, believed that 
a beret and buba, black leather jacket and 
dashiki had some intrinsic value, some ingeni- 
ous and incisive answer to our problems. We 
engaged in empty arguments, enervating 
internecine struggles, self-diminishing dis- 
cussions of personalities and imagined power, 
and the opposition watched and waited. Then 
when we had alienated the masses and dis- 
mantled the incipient system of mutually sup- 
portive institutions we had built in spite of 
ourselves, he came and with little or no seri- 
ous, collective resistence, drove us into hiding 
and put us in captivity. We could not extend 
ourselves beyond our immediate circles of 
interests, could not expand to include the 
broad base of people essential for the kind 
and extent of change we knew was necessary. 
We talked about the Revolution as if it were 
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already a reality and as if power was as much 
our possession as the inadequate analysis we 
used to explain it. “Black is beautiful” we 
shouted as if it had some magic meaning and 
could in an instant overthrow ignorance, undo 
centuries of mental and physical damage and 
defend us against the diabolical forces that 
gathered to protect themselves from the tele- 
vised image of rantin’ and ravin’ and recently 
aware nationalists and _ episodic 
revolutionaries. We did not bother to extend 
the slogan beyond its subjective and obvious 
esthetic implications so that it would carry 
with it a social significance also, a social signifi- 
cance that emanated from the high level of 
achievement this awareness should and could 
engender if we made it an objective reality 
rather than, or as well as, a subjective refer- 
ence. 


Instead of objectively increasing the range 
and roots of Black Power, we held up our 
fists for the six o'clock news and shouted “right 
on” or “habari gani” and went right on making 
the same mistakes. And one of the most 
damaging debates that occurred during this 
time was the one that emanated from the false 
distinction between Revolutionary National- 
ism and Cultural Nationalism. It was unneces- 
sary, debilitating and time and energy con- 
suming. But it was as much our fault (the 
US leadership) as anyone else, for we never 
issued a comprehensive statement on just 
what Cultural Nationalism was and this left 
it open to be misinterpreted and manipulated 
by anyone who wished to and even those who 
didn’t want to but had no choice in the 
absence of definitive information. We make 
this open admission in response to the 
requirement imposed by our history as well 
as future movement. For as we have said until 
we admit, we cannot alter and until we alter 
we cannot advance and realize our collective 
aspirations. The scope and content of our 
struggle—if it is to be successful, real and 
not reflective of an unproductive past—must 
be this: 1) to overturn ourselves, 2) struggle 
against our collective weaknesses and 3) defy 
and defeat the enemy—in this order of impor- 
tance and through this progression of levels 
of awareness and increasing strength. 


We say the debate over what was errone- 
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ously called revolutionary nationalism vs. cul- 
tural nationalism was false, because the divi- 
sion in reality does not exist. Revolution, like 
national liberation, as Cabral says, is an act 
of culture, an organized political expression 
of a given culture. And if, as has been 
admitted in revolutionary circles around the 
world, nationalism is a precondition for 
revolution, it is culture that is the primary 
vehicle for achieving this national awareness 
and commitment. 

But culture was confused conveniently or 
ignorantly with song and dance on one level 
and manifestations of African origins on 
another. It was not conceived as the crucible 
in which the struggle took form and the con- 
text in which it ultimately succeeded and blos- 
somed into continuous reconstruction. When 
we talk of cultural revolution, we're talking 
essentially about cultural reconversion, the 
conscious and programmatic restructuring of 
attitudes and relationships that aid us in our 
aspiration for national liberation. We are rec- 
ognizing and responding to the fact that the 
first resistance in any national struggle is cul- 
tural resistance and that as we said elsewhere, 
the crucial struggle is to win the minds of 
our people, for if we lose this struggle we 
cannot hope to win the political one. Also, 
what we were and are about is the task and 
responsibility of distinguishing between 
popular and national culture, between the 
fluid everyday culture of groups within a 
people and the culture of a nation, conscious 
of and committed to its role and responsibility 
in its own liberation and its contribution to 
human history. The essential character of a 
culture is determined by its values, for culture 
is simply that, a system of values reflecting 
ways of doing and looking at things on seven 
levels, i.e. in terms of mythology (religion), 
history, social organization, economic organi- 
zation, political organization, creative motif 
(art, music, literature and technology) and 
ethos. 


Wuar WAS AND IS NEEDED NOW is 
to give popular culture a national dimension, 
giving us a consolidated set of national 
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attitudes and aspirations—in a word a collec- 
tive vocation of nation building. We overturn 
ourselves and admit that culture imposes limi- 
tations, but go on to say it also provides 
infinite possibilities. That is'why constant 
reassessment is so necessary, for each element 
of culture must be eventually measured for 
its worth and need for change or reinforce- 
ment. Cultural revolution is a record of suces- 
sive adaptations and adjustments reflecting 
a culture’s flexibility and capacity to expand 
and grow. Culture cannot remain static, it 
must produce, direct and determine the 
intensity and level of struggle even as struggle 
acts in a mutually supportive role of producing 
culture and heightening its level. Moreover, 
culture must and does give a moral dimension 
to the struggle, establishes rules and systems 
of association and behavior as well as resolving 
contradiction among its people and harmoniz- 
ing diverse yet interdependent interests. And 
the stress on the moral element of the struggle 
is essential for without it we turn on ourselves, 
arguing abstracts and forgetting or frowning 
upon the needs of the people. Power, 
undefined and not placed in its proper per- 
spective cannot be advocated, for it not only 
frightens people unfamiliar with power, but 
raises serious questions concerning the use 
of it once it’s obtained. 


Given these conditions, our people will 
deny us support for fear once we obtain our 
objective, we wil] use it to impose our own 
brand of oppression. In order to create a new 
faith, a new positive force for our people to 
support and promote, we must emphasize not 
the physical or pure political force, but rather 
the moral and humanistic basis of our 
struggle, authority and legitimacy. The worth 
of any act or idea must ultimately and always 
be determined by its moral and social benefit 
to our people as a whole, not to distinct and 
contending groups. For national liberation 
requires political and moral unity, a con- 
fluence of all aspects of our culture, tying 
together each group and level of our people 
into a knot that will not break or unravel in 
the stress and strain of constant struggle. 
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Invotvep AT THE VERY HEART of cul- 
tural reconversion is each person as well as 
the people as a whole. Each person must over- 
turn himself before he can struggle against 
our collective weaknesses and defy and defeat 
the enemy. For as we've said and continue 
to say the first step to national unity is internal 
unity, the process of getting one’s self 
together. This is not an advocacy of abstract 
individualism, for the individualism that 
claims the right to ruin and resist the aspira- 
tions of the masses is invalid and definitely 
unneeded. What is urged here is the 
acceptance of man’s infinite capacity to 
expand and grow, his increasing ability to 
endure and overcome subjective controls and 
objective conditions. It is here we get a clear 
distinction between the determinism of some 
western leftists and the voluntarism of African 
and Asian theorists, leaders and activists, 
between the dialectical materialism of Mar- 
xists and what the Boggses call dialectical 
humanism. We must believe in man, in our 
people’s capacity to achieve and overcome 
if we are to be more than little men with 
big grudges equally divided between our hate 
for the enemy and dislike for each other. 


Cultural reconversion moving from the per- 
sonal level extends to the mass level as a 
struggle against our collective weaknes- 
ses—leaderism, groupism, technical ignor- 
ance, economic and political vulnerability and 
undeveloped perspectives. Leaderism is one 
of our most vulnerable weaknesses, a con- 
tradiction that so often cripples us. It is a 
sickness that comes from poor self concepts 
and/or the obvious lack of collective values. 
Leaderism and leadership struggles are wide- 
spread because of the feeling of powerlessness 
in relation to the external opposition and so 
an internal enemy is identified and attacked. 
Also styling for T V or liberals and the 
imagined possession of charisma all play their 
part in obscuring the real meaning and direc- 
tion of the Movement. Again we overturn 
ourselves and revise our position on the sin- 
gularity of leadership. We have been known 
to say that leadership is singular but decision 
making is collective. By this we meant that 
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within a given group there should not be a 
multitude claiming equal authority, that once 
a collective decision was made only one per- 
son needed to announce the consensus. But 
again we made the mistake of not explaining 
in detail that this did not mean one-man 
leadership in the western sense of dictatorship 
but was a political necessity in terms of organi- 
zational requirement of having a head, and 
that in fact we saw each member of the ruling 
Circle and ultimately each member of our 
organization as a potential, if not actual, 
leader. 

For leadership essentially involves innova- 
tion and initiative and our struggle demands 
that everyone increases his capacity in order 
to be able to assume that role as the situation 
requires it. But the concept of the singularity 
of leadership has become a liability, for it 
allows for more antagonistic arguments (even 
though it can be explained in terms of organi- 
zational requirement) and gives uncommitted 
and unqualified people a chance to claim the 
right to rule others without adequate check 
and critical and creative input and to make 
mistakes in the collective name of the people 
without giving them the chance or channels 
to decide and act collectively. All good leader- 
ship is collective whether in name or not, 
for the depth and political and moral dimen- 
sions of the struggle requires the minds, 
hearts and energies of the maximum number 
of people and is a burden no honest and 
informed person wants to bear alone. And 
collective decision-making is really collective 
leadership for it provides an organization or 
political entity with the collective and sub- 
stantive innovation and initiative it requires 
to realistically confront and deal decisively 
with objective conditions. Therefore, to avoid 
useless argument and unsettling antagonism 
over terms, we overturn ourselves and con- 
cede the need to advocate as well as practice 
collective leadership. 


Grovpism on a certain level is no more 
than tribalism, specious and spurious claims 
to having the only secret to success. It 
emanates from external and internal condi- 
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tions, reflecting the influence of our enemy 
and the absence of collective and consolidated 
values and approaches to our common prob- 
lem. It is also on another level a result of 
our unfamiliarity with political struggle and 
the absolute and unalterable need for unity. 
We have, as a people, refused in the past 
to recognize one of our most fundamental and 
ancient values, the complementarity of all 
things—the unity even of opposites. We have 
advocated grandiose concepts of all blacks in 
one group when the people in our separate 
groups were struggling among themselves 
and challenging the viability of that very 
approach by their every act. We have main- 
tained in the past and find no reason to change 
now the concept and practice of Operational 
Unity—unity in our diversity. We need many 
organizations to reflect and deal with the wide 
range of interests and aspirations of our 
people. And it is naive and non-productive 
to advocate total or organic unity of all groups. 
What is essential, even indispensable, is a 
system of mutually supportive relationships 
between all groups on both local and national 
level for defense of our interests and develop- 
ment of our potential. Unity is not an abstract, 
it is a concrete need that must be translated 
and transformed into reflective and real exam- 
ples on institutional levels. 


National liberation requires organized and 
unified responses to oppression and anything 
less than this leaves us at an almost total loss. 
We must somehow transform our needs into 
collective structure and movement, and not 
be satisfied with a national system of slogans 
and other subjective formulations. What we 
need is a system of institutions that house 
our aspirations, that defend us and insure our 
development. An organization is not and must 
not come to mean a group of people in leather 
jackets and dashikis, berets and bubas shout- 
ing the same slogans. A real organization is 
a base of commitment a method and an instru- 
ment. It is a base in which a non-productive 
and/or neutral body of people are transformed 
into conscious committed and active advocat- 
es; it is a method of arranging relationships 
and roles and creating and maintaining a 
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model to be emulated; and it is an instrument 
to realize our will through the acquisition, 
retention and exercise of power. We must 
have permanent strucutres that engender 
lasting loyalties not loosely knit clusters of 
brittle brothers that break under stress and 
never express anything more than episodic 
allegiance to both structures and our struggle. 
Organization implies common identity, pur- 
pose, and direction and speaks of a viable 
and expansive structure that can absorb, 
transform and utilize the latent and untapped 
talent and creative potential held in check 
misused and misdirected by oppressive 
measures. 


In terms of our technical ignorance and the 
undeveloped level of our daily life the evi- 
dence is obvious and yet not discouraging, 
for our grasp of what is needed for our success 
certainly indicates educational and technical 
advancement. We, like all developing people 
of the Third World, must create not only a 
national culture but a scientific one. For only 
in this manner can we seriously hope to over- 
come our collective weaknesses and defy and 
defeat the enemy. We must think rationally 
as well as be emotionally involved in the 
struggle. The objective conditions of our 
struggle involve clear political, technical and 
scientific requirements if we are to formulate 
and effect the profound changes we know are 
necessary. A shift in our ethos and image from 
physical education and soul, to education, 
revolution and soul seems to be in order and 
much needed. Still we cannot sell our souls 
for money and machines, cannot forget our 
original aspiration even though we gain new 
ones. Our first and fundamental aspiration 
is our profound unalterable commitment to 
our people’s expansion and growth, to create 
and consolidate a body of people capable of 
and committed to internal and external trans- 
formation. We want a body of committed 
people, men, women and children, capable 
not only of physical courage, but of mental 
and moral expansiveness, a revolutionary sol- 
idarity capable of confronting and dealing suc- 
cessfully with problems on various levels in 
the struggle, a nation, conscious of and com- 
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mitted to its role and responsibility in terms 
of human history, actively and emotionally 
associated with the continuous evolution of 
mankind. 


Our UNDEVELOPED PERSPECTIVES 
plague us constantly, especially on the politi- 
cal and economic levels which at given points 
take on moral significance. The question of 
class and its validity as a tool of analysis, the 
question of alliance and coalitions in relation 
to electoral and community politics, the ques- 
tion of types of structures and the rigidities 
they establish to increase our skills and to 
counter programs of political pacification and 
cooptation, the question of priorities in terms 
of transitional and real and permanent inter- 
ests and the question of the articulation of 
our interests all must be answered if we are 
to defend our interests and develop our poten- 
tial. Our analysis and choice of program and 
priorities are profoundly affected by the trans- 
itional nature of our situation with its shifting 
alliances, instability of structures, ephemeral 
interests, episodic allegiances and the wider 
range of possible developments that have 
occurred in recent times. But our constant 
search for real areas of interests, for the source 
and center of our energies and commitment, 
can and must be answered by an ideology 
based on our values and intellectually and 
emotionally appealing as well as applicable. 
Cabral has said that at one level we were 
not suffering from any lack of ideology in the 
struggle but from an overabundance. This is, 
with modification of context, true; for we 
here, in this country suffer not so much from 
overabundance of ideologies but from the 
national system of slogans and imported con- 
cepts that are often mistaken for ideology. 
The advocacy of defense, civil rights, electoral 
politics or territorial separation is not an 
ideology. An ideology, as Imamu Clyde Halisi 
clearly states, is a system of the thoughts and 
beliefs that give a moral and meaningful 
interpretation to life. It is, in a word, a ration- 
ally arranged and articulated aspiration. 
Kawaida, the moral and meaningful interpre- 
tation of our life, rationally arranged and 
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articulated by US is such an ideology. 
National slogans without attendant substan- 
tive programs confuse and cripple us, sub- 
stitute words for work and pronouncements 
for programs. They do not offer the critical 
analysis necessary for a sucessful struggle and 
encourage the counterproductive practice of 
summing up our needs in a single answer 
and being satisfied that it requires no more. 
This attachment to single answers is reflected 
in the slogans of the sixties that were never 
actually or extensively translated into prog- 
rammatic or structural expressions. We need 
slogans but they cannot stand alone; they must 
emanate from and be rooted in real structures 
and programs and meaningful movement. For 
all questions of an objective nature are 
ultimately answered empirically. 


It is due to the lack of correct ideological 
orientation and a clear expression of an 
undeveloped economic and political perspec- 
tive to advocate black capitalism and/or elec- 
toral politics as the single solution to our prob- 
lems as a people. The pack rat perspective 
of capitalism is a contradiction to the collective 
nature of our struggle and the collective needs 
of our people. A man who is merely a surplus 
in this economy and who has no real capital 
cannot seriously or sanely talk about being 
a capitalist, for he can neither compete nor 
protect his interests alone. Raw and crude 
materialism is a contradiction in terms of our 
value system and only promotes deeper dis- 
tributive inequalities among us at the same 
time we are contesting those inequalities 
imposed by the oppressor. We do not deny 
we struggle for sufficient goods and adequate 
services, but we struggle for ideas and princi- 
ples at the same time, for moral as well as 
material improvement. For material improve- 
ment without values can make us little more 
than a pack of pigs with full bellies, grunting, 
shoving and grasping for more—even at each 
others expense. It would be a troublesome 
acquisition to obtain an abundance of goods 
and services without any system or structure 
to avoid or eliminate the distributive 
inequalities we struggle now to abolish. This 
must not drive us to import theories of redis- 
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tribution, however, and apply them mechani- 
cally. For each struggle of a given people 
requires a particular approach and those who 
import ideas at random reveal an obvious 
ignorance of the particular nature of each 
struggle and will suffer serious setbacks from 
such a policy. We must think seriously in 
terms of Ujamaa, collective and cooperative 
economics, and begin to build structures that 
reflect our attachment to it as the mode of 
production and distribution most suitable to 
our needs and in harmony with our values. 
Cloaking ignorance and reactionary ideas and 
acts in revolutionary terms and titles and the 
insistence on stressing “class” distinctions 
among blacks is counterproductive and tends 
to deepen the many and varied divisions that 
already exist. There are no classes among 
blacks as President Touré says for we all 
belong to one class, the “class of the disposses- 
sed.” The middle sector of the black commun- 
ity has none of the standard attributes of a 
class and, the sectoral behavior it engages 
in is but a pale imitation of its imagined white 
counterpart. This sector has neither the 
attitude, access nor ability attributed to class. 
It has no mission vis-a-vis society except to 
lose itself and its political loyalties are exter- 
nally oriented, both of which are unclass-like 
postures. Nor does this middle sector have 
privileged access to production, distribution, 
marketing and decision-making. Moreover, 
it has no ability to impose, shape, and enjoy 
key values of the society, and it lives in con- 
stant threat of losing its tenuous and mostly 
technical relationship with the ruling class of 
whites. 


Bur THOUGH WE FIND no applicability 
of the class analysis to the black community 
now, we cannot deny the reality of the possi- 
bility of middle sectoral behavior evolving 
into a rigid and reactionary class posture and 
attempting to acquire real power in order to 
imitate in more concrete terms its imagined 
white counterpart by exploiting and oppress- 
ing. History will not let us claim Africans or 
blacks in general never had the desire for 
acquisition and are exampt form exploitative 
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tendencies. That would be a very naive and 
unnecessary contention, for we know that 
contradictions exist in all societies. But what 
is essential here is- the extent and origin of 
the contradictions and the structural methods 
and moral urgency to check them. It is true 
that the rationalization for acquisitiveness was 
devised and developed in Europe and that 
communalism existed in Africa, Asia and pre- 
European America before Marx or his ances- 
tors. But Europe extended into these areas 
and did not leave without leaving a legacy. 
This is a reality we cannot run away from 
in order to satisfy some subjective need to 
claim an unnecessary purity. And even if we 
do not read the daily literature that proves 
the legacy was left, a rational approach to 
history would lead us down the same road. 
Likewise, we are in America, the most exten- 
sively imperialist and capitalist country in his- 
tory and we cannot pretend this has not had 
its historical and present day effect on us. 
Therefore, we must reject mystification of our 
capacity for good and accept and respond to 
the fact that without structures and principles 
to prevent us and continuously reconvert us, 
the blackest among us would be as crudely 
acquisitive as the coldest capitalist or cave- 
man. 


Politically we need also to develop our per- 
spectives in the framework of nationalist 
ideology. We must understand that our funda- 
mental struggle is for space. We must occupy 
and control space in every area that serves 
our interest. Space is essentially an institu- 
tional concept and can be defined as an area 
or unit of identifiable interest. Wherever our 
collective interests are involved we must have 
the power to protect them and we cannot 
do it if we do not occupy and control adequate 
space. Space can be viewed on three levels; 
vital, developmental and strategic space. Vital 
space is space that is necessary for survival, 
an irreducible area of definite use and value 
toa people. Homes, schools, religious, social, 
economic and basic political institutions all 
fall within this reatm. Developmental space 
is tied up with the notion of expansion, of 
a people extending itself in the ocean of 
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infinite possibilities available. It involves 
building alternative solidarities, systems and 
institutions whose main function is to develop 
as opposed to defend or simply to survive. 
And strategic space is defensive space, an 
extension into alien and often hostile areas 
to secure an avante-garde position, to seek 
out and identify the opposition’s intentions, 
weaknesses and attitudes and to take advan- 
tage of them. 


Ir SEEMS TO US that the debate on the 
value of electoral politics is best resolved by 
seeing this as one aspect of the larger move- 
ment toward national liberation, another 
move to occupy and control space. But one 
of the main drawbacks of electoral politics 
is that the majority of the black politicians 
do not have the aspirations of the people at 
heart nor do they have a grasp of the dimen- 
sions and needs of our struggle. They fake 
it off until elected then, go off searching for 
an institutional alternative to the constituency 
that elected them. Moreover, there are some 
serious questions about the viability of a 
numerical minority in parliamentary politics, 
especially when that minority is politically 
unsophisticated and can be easily man- 
ipulated by the opposition as examples of how 
well his system works. But though occupying 
an elected office does not in itself insure 
power or contribution to the struggle, it seems 
in all fairness to those black politicians who 
are sincere, conscious and trying to be com- 
mitted that we should support them and at 
the same time attempt to remould them, by 
restructuring our relationships with them and 
helping to develop their perspectives. It is 
a secret to no one that traditional politicians 
do not have any serious respect for nationalists 
as a whole. And really we cannot condemn 
them on that level, for our general projection 
has not been as sophisticated and impressive 
as we might want to think. Most of us are 
known for interrupting meetings, not for ccn- 
trolling a constituency and if one deals ir par- 
liamentary politics it is the constituency that 
counts. Therefore, the embarrassed politician 
makes a public concession in our presence 
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and alters his posture in our absence. What 
is needed is a mutually supportive system 
of relationships between blacks who deal in 
parliamentary politics and those that deal in 
extra-parliamentary politics, and acceptance 
of the fact that both approaches are valid and 
useful if properly designed and directed. 
Morever, it is not enough to expect traditional 
politicians to be responsive to us or the people 
in general if there are no established struc- 
tures to hold them accountable. Morality is 
fine among men with the same values, but 
it is somewhat absurd to believe that moral 
arguments alone, to people of different per- 
suasions and with different values, are going 
to convince them to change their posture or 
behavior. Finally, it must be realized that 
electoral politics are a means, not a panacea, 
and are conditioned objectively by so many 
limitations. They can, if properly analyzed, 
designed and directed provide educational, 
organizational and at times economic advan- 
tages to the community. But what is crucial 
here is the maintenance of the constituency 
and structures used in the election to insure 
accountability and constantly remind and 
direct us and the elected official of our original 
aspiration by urging and working for the 
establishment of institutions that reflect that 
aspiration. 


THE sTRUGGLE AHEAD OF US on the 
long road to reconversion and reconstruction 


will be an intense and extensive one. But 
the most important battle is still the one for 
the minds of our people and thus cultural 
reconversion is indispensable. Moreover our 
efforts must be directed to a given collective 
end, not at random and, therefore, an 
achievement ethic based on collective good 
must be established, not a simple Calvinistic 
work ethic or one that advocates abstract 
activism. For work and action without direc- 
tion and design can be counterproductive and 
time and energy consuming, no more than 
a series of empty acts, a labor without love. 
We must be continously committed to the 
creation of new and more positive realities 
and believe in the infinite capacity of man, 
and our people to transform themselves. 
Finally, we must constantly reassess our posi- 
tions and postures, eliminate our weaknesses 
and reinforce our strengths, always commit- 
ted to the principle that subjective formula- 
tions are no substitute for objective achieve- 
ments. If we can overturn ourselves, we can 
struggle against our collective weaknesses and 
if we overcome our collective weaknesses, we 
can defy and defeat the enemy. And when 
we win this struggle against our oppressor, 
we must continue the battle for the mind and 
heart on a higher level, for our real commit- 
ment to reconversion and reconstruction is 
not simply to defeat the enemy, but to a pro- 
found and perpetual commitment to the con- 
tinuous development and expansion of man. 


IF YOU MOVE... 


If you plan to move, please notify us of your new address at least six (6) 
weeks in advance to insure delivery of the current issue of THE BLACK 


SCHOLAR. 


If you do not notify us of your address, the following will happen: 
1 —- THE BLACK SCHOLAR will go to your old address. 
2 — The Post Office will dispose of the unclaimed copy of THE BLACK 


SCHOLAR. 


3 — We will be charged 10 cents postage for each unclaimed copy. 


You won't get your BLACK SCHOLAR, and we'll be out 10 cents. If you move 
send your change of address and your old address label to THE BLACK 
SCHOLAR, Box 908, Sausalito, Calif. 94965. 


